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PREVENTION OF FORGERY. 
—> 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$1r,—As the plans of English and American engravers, 
lately submitted to the Bank of England, for the prevention 
ef forgery, have not produced any efficient remedy for the 
evil, the writer of this paper presumes to'suggest for public 
consideration, a novel and simple expedient, laying aside 
the importance so erroneously attached to engraving, which 
it will appear deserves no character in respect to the subject 
in question; for, however masterly executed, it is readily 
conveyed with the strictest accuracy to another purpose ; 
and notwithstanding all the skill and decorations the artist 
dresses it in to meet the public eye, instead of baffling the 
forger, becomes a‘valuable assistant in his frauds. 

Every person conversant in the art or theory of en- 
graving knows that the waxed surface given to a copper- 
plate will take the most beautiful and exact impression 
from any printed paper, and affords such a true guide to 
imitation, that any ordinary hand at engraving can make 
a false bank-note from a true one, however eminently it 
may be executed. 

If this be admitted, engraving is no protection against 
forgery. 

The writer, with every person acquainted with the art of 

gtaving, is of opinion, that the art, as yet, has not done 
any thing towards the prevention of forgery, and, for his 
own part, is assured, from long observation, it is incapable, 
in any hands, of even restraining it; therefore, instead 
of advising a continuance of the preference given to the 
production of the graver, he would advise that the mate- 
rial, used in the manufacture of bank-notes, be relin- 
quished altogether, and the fault and remedy be no longer 
referred to engraving. 

Engraving may contribute to ornament and distinguish 
bank-notes, but only asa secondary agent, with no efficient 
character beyond the obvious simplicity of letter-making. 

Therefore, it appears to the writer, that bank-notes made 
from s1L.« should be substituted for paper ones; occasion- 
ing @ very trifling additional expense, perhaps not more 
than one halfpenny each. 

Silk, from the nature of its open and loose texture, 
quickly imbibes, and incorporates with the ink and thus 
deeply stained with the colour, whatever it may be, will 
hot yield even the slightest feature to the wax ground, 
without breaking it up, or tearing the felonious surface 
itself into a ragged face, that disfigures and renders useless 
the forger’s operation. 

Besides the facility paper affords in transmitting its en- 








graved contents in fac simile, it can be had in any quan- 
tity, and on every occasion; it can be made with readi- 
ness in any obscure retreat, and the progress of making 
scarcely interrupted from the readiness with which it may 


} | be removed to suit circumstances, without much chance 


of detection or suspicion. 

Silk requires so many different processes, and by so 
many different artists, in weaving, dyeing, dressing, &c. 
that it could not be completed for the purposes of forgery 
without considerable risk, and in very limited quantities, 
particularly if a certain texture and set of strong colours 
disposed in a proper: manner were adopted by-the Bank ; 
and blue and scarlet threads, at given distances, might 
form parts of the warp. , 

Perhaps an ingenious silk manufacturer would advises 
that the silk should be woven no wider than a bank-note, 
from left to right, so that each note should have two sel- 
vages, or bordere, coloured or not, as it might be regulated : 
the more varieties of coloured threads the more difficulties 
would be opposed to the forger, as his risks would augment 
in proportion with the number of artists and accomplices 
he must associate with. 

Chemistry and the art of dyeing, as the properties of 
silk may be investigated, can render great assistance to 
this particular branch of business. On the contrary, 
paper, from its solubility and unbound texture, forbids 
any experiment that would tend to increase its tenacity 
or weaken the disposition it has to betray its contents. The 
impression given to paper from the copper-plate, wood-en- 
graving, or moveable type, instead of sinking into the 
paper, stands exdctly on the surface in a kind of relief; 
ready, as so many types, tomake a new impression for any 
purpose required. 

The more it is considered, how many impediments,— 
such as looms for weaving, machinery, vessels and fires for 
dyeing and dressing silk,—would be opposed to the forger, 
added to existing difficulties, the preference that should be 
given to silk is obvious; for by the assistance of an inge- 
nious silk manufacturer, plans might be adepted which 
would prevent an illicit manufacture, or make it nething 
comparatively ; whereas paper, for felonious purposes, is 
ready at every person’s disposal, without any restriction to 
time or quality. 

The inclosed impression on silk is from an engraving on 
wood (a whimsical bank-note) done for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the writer’s ideas on the subject.* 

It is not meant that wood-engravings should be preferred 
to copper; but, if quickness or cheapness may be consi- 
dered, wood is much better, as 100,000 impressions from 
wood will not wear out or injure the engraving er carving. 

ours, 


Dublin, Jan. 16, 1823. WALTER COX. 


P. S.—It is further to be observed, that impressions 
from copper can be much easier communicated to the 
waxen ground than from a wood-engraving, as the latter 
delivers rather a flat impression, whereas the copper, from 





* It may now be seen at our office in Lord-street.—ait. Kai, | 


its sunken or convex work, uniformly produces the high 
relief so convenient to the forger. W.C, 


ON THE NUMBER NINE, 


—>— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


[SEE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.] 


Srr,—To take an example or two: first, 34 9=-273 
second, 44 9=36. I presume I have only to prove that 
the respective sums of the digits, as below exhibited, are 
the same, and that those sums are 28; or, the multiplier 
being always the same, viz. 9, that the sum of the remains 
ing digits must be the same, viz. 28—9=19. Thus, 

39--24-747==4-+49434646==28, 

34-24+-747=4434646=19, 
The above products exhibited at full length, are ; 
FInstT. 
3X 9==3X (10 —1) = 30-3=20-- (10—3)ae 20-47-27 
SECOND. 
4X 9==4 X(10—1)=4 0-4 = 30+ (10 —4) = 30-636 

From these products it appears that the digit in the 
ens’ place, is ove Jess than the multiplicand, and the digit 
in the uniis’ place is a complement of the said multiplicand 
to 103 hence the* sum of the digits constituting each 
product must be one Jess than 10 (i. e.) 9. 

It now only remains to be shown, that the sum of the 
multiplicand and units’ figure in each case is equal, viz. 
to 29—9—9=10 ; this is immediately deducible, from the 
above lines appearing in Italics, therefore the property 


holds good. Q. E. D, 


* The knowledge of this property is not new, but I have 
not seen any demonstration of it before, 


- >> <e—— 


ALLEGED DISCOVERY IN THE COMPOSITION OF 
THE BLOOD, 
——- 


Sir Everard Home, in delivering his introductory lec. 
ture on the physiology of the blood, yesterday, at St. 
George’s Hospital, explained a discovery made by him on 
the component parts of the blood, in the year 1818, a fact 
which is known but to few of the profession. Sir Ever~ 
ard’s new theory is, that carbonic acid gas forms a large 
proportion of the blood, and that this fluid is of a tabular 
structure. The immortal Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation, and Hewson and Hunter, who have mcst 
studied the composition of the vital fluid, failed to make 
this important discovery, and should time, the only test of 
truth, prove the justness of this new theory, Sir Everard 
will be ranked among the first physiologists of the cay. 
He asserts that carbonic acid gas exists in the blood m 
the large proportion of two cubic inches to an ounce, and 
that it is given out in large quantities from the blood of & 


Or, 








person after a full meal, and very little from the blood of 
a feverish person. The fact of the appearance of the tnbee 
passing through every oe of the blood, Sir Everard: 
was led to discover by observing the growth of a grain of 
wheat daily through a microscope; he first saw a blob, 
and then a tube passing from it; the blob was the juice. 
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Of the plant, and the tube was formed by the extrication 
Of .carbonic.acid gas. Reasoning from analogy, he ex- 
amined a globule of blood, and found it composed of 
Similar tubes, which he was enabled to inject under the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump. 

His discovery, trifling as it may appear, will probably 
lead to im t results. Sir Everard is entitled to great 
cxedit for this original discovery ; fucile est inventis addere, 
but not so easy to invent new facts. 


* 
CARBONIC ACID IN THE BLOOD. 


*° To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
**Sir,—In your valuable and widely circulating paper 
of yesterday's date, I perceive you attribute the discover 





of carbonic acid gas as a component of the blood, to Sir 
Everard Home. Be it far from me to detract from this 
gentleman’s deserts, but I think if you, or any of your 
numerous readers, will refer to * Thackray’s Essay on the 
Blood,’ he will find the above subject treated in a manner 
that will show in some degree that Sir Everard is not quite 
the origin of this i nt discov Mr. Thackray isa 
surgeon at. Leeds, Yorkshire, and well known in that 
neighbourhood for his depth of learning and research. 
* Yours, very obediently, 
“(A MEMBER OF THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


‘* Surrey-street, Blackfriars, Jan. 9, 1823.” 





THE MERMAID. 

The ge pe mermaid, which has made so much noise 
in London, is a curious compound of fowl, fish, and flesh. 
It is, indeed, a disgrace to the country to allow such an 
imposition to be exhibited ; but, as it was left with Sir 
Everard Home to examine, why did he not, like a man of 
science, decl quivocally his opinion of it? Hair on 
the head, with ears resembling the human ear, expanded 
nostrils, a windpipe evidently leading to the lungs—a ca- 
ious chest—a tail, which clearly proves that it must 
swim horizontally, and consequently with the eyes down- 
wards, and with hands not webbed, and fins so small as to 
be of no utility whatever in raising the head, so as to ena- 
ble it to breathe,—are so palpably ridiculous on first sight, 
that Sir Everard could not require a magnifyin glass to 
discover the imposition. The ‘‘ Thing,” as the Lord 
Chancellor very properly termed it, is composéd of the 
upper part of an ourang-outang, with a nose and ears 
made of composition ; the lower part is the tail of a fish 
resembling a salmon. The hands are made in the form 
of the human wpe pt Aa gg sage and the nails are made 
out of the ends of quills! So much for the discovery of a 








Bristol Philosophical Institution.—By way of beginnin 
in the formation of a Museum, a beautiful specimen ot 
organic remains, cut from the face of a rock at Lyme, in 
Dorsetshire, was —— to this Institution. It is the 
skeleton of a wonderful fish, between the porpoise and the 
dolphin, having paddles or fins (it is not determined which) 
instead of feet. It is about five feet long, and is, aps, 
the best and most perfect specimen of the kind in the 
kingdom. We believe it is that description of fossil which 
some geologists call Proteothaurus, others Icthyosaurus. 
It was imbedded in blue lias. 





Trisection of the Arch.—Mr. Sheridan, Principal of the 
Academy, 68 Stephen-street, has invented a mathematical 
instrument, by means of which this problem, hitherto con- 
sidered impossible, is solved with the greatest facility ; it 
will trisect any assigned arch, involving the consideration 
of no higher curve than the circle, with one chord and a 
diameter. This instrument has been submitted to the 
Royal Irish Academy, who have returned Mr. Sheridan 
shanks, by their Librarian, the Rev. Dr. Roe, for the ins 
vention. 


Eclipses.—Within the revolution of the year 1823, there 
_¢ vill be six eclipses, as stated in a former Kalei . The 
frst of these eclipses is of the Sun, on Sunday, January 
*he 12th, at about 54 minutes after our eight o'clock in 
she morning; and though the sun is. above our horizon 
at the time, yet, owing to the Moon’s southern lati- 
“side, this eclipse will not be visible-here, nor to any part 
of tbe northern er ape of the globe. The second is a 
otal, and partly visible eclipse of the Moon, on the even- 
wag of Sunday, January 26. This eclipse begins 24m. 55s. 
wter three o’clock: the Moon rises that evening at 18m. 
&Os. after four, at which time she will be 11 digets, 14 
snimistes, 20 seconds eclipsed. The third isa solar eclipse 
6 Tueeday, February 11, at about three o’clock; in the 











another eclipse of the Sun, on the morning of Tuesday 
July 8th, and which will be visible in England, should 
the air prove clear at the time. This eclipse will first 
make its ingress at 4m. 8s. after five o'clock that morn- 
ng oy me time. The fifth is a large and total eclipse 
of the Moon, on Wednesday, in the morning of July 23. 
This eclipse will be partly visible to us, the Moon setting 
at London at 9m. $s. after four o’clock on that morning, 
totally eclipsed. The sixth and last is a small eclipse of 
the Sun, on Wednesday the 6th of August, at about two 
in the afternoon, when the Moon has a southern latitude 
of nearly 85, and of course this eclipse will only be visible 
to the unknown icy parts of the globe, near the south pole. 
—None of the Solar eclipses of this year are centralin any 


‘Y | part of the world. 





Pins and Fish Bones.—Any person-who may swallow 
a pin or a bone of a fish, will find almost instant relief by 

ing four grains of tartar emetic, dissolved in warm 
water, and immediately afterwards the whites of six eggs. 
The ted mass will not remain on the stomach more 
than two or three minutes.—So effectual is this remedy 
that it has been known to remove no less than 24 pins at 
once. 
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HOME. 
—— 
** Dulce Domum.” 
— 

May Tisiphone shake her gory head of living snakes at 
that man who feels no responsive thrill of extasy at the 
very name! May the winds of heaven drive him in end- 
less agitation! and woe, woe, to him who has none to call 
hisown! Home is an idea associated with every remem- 
brance of infantile enjoyment, the birth-place of every 
endearing sentiment, the fountain of every social and 
kindly feeling, the flowery path we revelled in when life 
was young and budding, where virtue blossomed in un- 
spotted purity, where all was careless, thoughtless, helpless ; 
*tis the haven to which all our longing, vagrant fancies 
tend, the rock on which all lasting happiness ig built the 
world with all its pleasures cannot dissipate the halo that 
surrounds it, for satiated with the world’s tinsel and delu- 
sive joys, we return to home with redoubled satisfaction, 
and love it and cherish it the more; affliction cannot 
deaden its attractions, for there we repose our sorrows in 
the bosom of sympathy; sickness cannot lessen its charms, 
for there we rest our aching head on the healing pillow of 
affection ; death cannot quench its blessings, for there we 
breathe out our souls in peacefulness. Amidst the tumul- 
tuous scenes of life, in despair and agony, in poverty and 
sickness, tis bliss to reflect that we have still a home which 
will welcome the wanderer to its bosom, and shield him 
from every ill; where we can flee from ‘the rich man’s 
scorn, and proud man’s contumely,” the averted face of 
upstart arrogance, the laugh of derision, and the stings of 
malice, to find pity and love, a smile on every countenance, 
a welcome in every heart. Oh! ’tismeant by heaven as 
the resting-place of man, the terrestrial paradise of mortal 
happiness, the place where virtue loves te dwell, and peace 
to sit upon the threshold. 

How do they pervert every best principle of nature, who 
permit the jarring passions of domestic strife to convert 
that heaven of peacefulness into a hell of discord; who 
drive us to seek abroad those comforts and enjoyments 
which nature fixed at home. 

Home! where I have tasted the only real joys that 
earth has given me, and where I hope to enjoy all the 
pleasure that life has left to me, receive my ardent and 
and willing homage, my purest and sincerest thanks; and 
when I forget THEE, may my right hand forget her cun- 
ning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I 





remember not THEE, Jerusalem, in my mirth! 


morning, and of course invisible to us. The fourth is | 


NO. III. 
ON LAUGHTER. 
ie 

How I love to hear the free, jovial, unconstrained, and 
unaffected laugh! so magical in its infectious consequences, 
so captivating, so conciliating, so expressive of oblivion of 
all things save the matter laughed at. I do not mean the 
assumed laugh of courtesy, which plays about the: lips 
without finding a resting-place upon them, and agitates 
not a muscle beyond, and seems like a modest recluse in g 
gay assembly—ill at ease. 

Nor do I mean the laugh of scorn and malice, or deri. 
sion; which, though they may be deep, and thick, and 
loud, play not so divinely upon the lineaments, but rather 
distort the most angelic features into demoniac impress; 
nor yet the laugh of agony, which gleams in the eye like 
lightning, and broods like thunder on the forehead; nordo 
I mean the witty or intellectual laugh; but the full, inno- 
cent, downright, thoughtless laugh, which shakes every fibre 
like a stormy ocean, and heaves and pants in uncontroled 
energy, till the excess of it distills in dew-drops from the 
yet laughing eyes. Though its source may be frivolous 
or absurd, its effects are the same; and its delight, irre. 
sistible and senseless as it is, ’tis worth an age of cold 
philosophy. It rouses the languid frame, equalizes the 
circulation, and dissipates the stagnant humours; it un- 
loads the tumidum jean, and conduces to appetite, and 
health, and contentment. *Tis not the laugh of a fool, or 
simpleton. The calculating selfish worldling cannot feel 
it; the cold-hearted sensualist cannot know it; and none 
but the virtuous, the benevolent, the candid, and the liberal 
can claim it. ’Tis delightful for a while to lay aside the 
world’s burden, and to cherish the gay heedlessness of 
childish mirth. Life has shadows and clouds enough, 
but let us watch every ray of sunshine when we can, for 
*tis meet mid our wisdom. 

Desipere in loco. 
Re EARLE TEENS 





ON DRUNKENNESS. 
ae 
TO THE EDITOR. 
** No laws are more truly meritorious than those whick 
tend to subvert vice and depravity.” 
‘ —_— 

Srz,—A very salutary and humane act having been 
lately enacted for the prevention and punishment of wan- 
ton cruelty to the brute creation, which long deeply 
interested many benevolent personages in this town, and 
by means of which the public eye is no longer disgusted 
and shocked by savage atrocities, perhaps scenes equally 
offensive and distressing to the sensitive mind, might be 
prevented from so frequently recurring, by the enactment 
of some bye-law relative to the abuse of ardent spirits, o¢ 
intoxicating liquors. 

I was led into this reflexion by a melancholy spectacle 
which I lately witnessed: the remembrance of it still 
haunts my memory, and raises feelings of the deepest hor- 
ror and indignation. Returning home, on a dark night, 
my attention was suddenly attracted by a motley group of 
the noisy, the mischievous, and the compassionate. Upon 
my nearer approach I discovered a miserable female, sit- 
ting on the ground, in a state of bestial intoxication : her 
husband, likewise inebriated, was pouring forth a volley 
of oaths, curses, and execrations upon the poor unfortu- 
nate, in which he was aided by the surrounding rabble, 
some of whom amused themselves by laving the prostrate 
wretch with water. The inhuman husband at length 
had recourse to blows, which he so brutally bestowed on 
the unhappy female that her groans were truly piteous; 
which, with the blood profusely flowing from s wound ia 
her arm, rendered thescene truly horrible. At last, weary 
of abuse, the man seated himself beside this drenched and 





shivering victim of drunkenness, a prey to every insalt 
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which the malice of a mischievous rabble could suggest. 
Upon inquiry, L ascertained they had left a numerous fa- 
mily locked up at home; and I quitted the spot with feelings 
of regret that no bye-law exists for the prompt punishment 
of such outrages. That females often indulge in habits of 
intoxication, unnatural to their sex, disgraceful to their 
country, and highly destructive to the domestic peace of 
their families and nearest friends, daily experience can 
abundantly testify. Tis not the wealthier classes of so- 
ciety who suffer most materially from habitual drun- 
kenness; but the artizan, who, by spending his all 
n the chambers of a tavern, not only destroys his own 
eonstitution, and shortens his own life, but, by the 
force of bad example, the base neglect of their morals, 
‘and the waste of their support, involves his whole family 
jn one common’ pit of moral turpitude and perdition; in 
he former case, perhaps individual ruin ensues: but such 
habits, among the lower and more useful classes, spread 
desolation far and wide, producing the direst consequences. 
Persons thus unhappily addicted not unfrequently con- 
tract large debts, and sometimes close a wretched career 
‘within the gloomy walls of a jail, whilst their ill-fated off- 
spring are either scattered as vagrants on the face of the 
‘earth, or fall victims to vicious propensities. It has been 
advanced by persons of sound mind and long experience, 
that the non-recovery of debts, contracted under such cir- 
cumstances, would tend to lessen the evil, as well as to 
check the practices and designs of those tradesmen and 
publicans who encourage tippling from interested motives, 
which persons, too often, instead of reprehending or dis- 
couraging females and others who frequent the bar, ree 
plenish with officious eagerness each poisonous dram, set- 
ting no bounds to the rapacity of attendant drunkards. 
With respect to the American law, circumstances of a 
local nature render such an enactment higlily politic in 
that country, where spirits are considerably cheaper than 
they are in this ; and, upon the whole, it appears that such 
a law could only be enforced in cases of confirmed excess, 
efter every evil had been firmly rooted, and the main- 
springs of reason ruined: thus the good effects of it can 
only be experienced where intellect isimpaired, and where 
wealth and estates are at stake. But how can it be applied 
where useful existence is consuming, and numerous fami- 
lies are lying desolate, the prey to adversity, vice, and 
misery, with all their attendant horrors? But, though 
the trans-atlantic law would not exactly suit the purposes 
of true British benevolence, could not some other be de- 
vised and put in force, more efficacious in the prevention 
of drunkenness, as well as the payment of debts contracted 
by and for drunkards?* ‘ If there were no means of 
enforcing payment of debts incurred under such circum- 
stances, notorious spendthrifts, gamblers, drunkards, and 
men destitute of character, would not gain credit with 
tradesmen; or, if they did, such tradesmen would well 
deserve to be punished for their mischievous infatuation.” 
Certainly such an ordinance would neither encroach 
upon *‘ the free spirit of our constitution,” nor tend to sub- 
vert the liberty of civilized society; and nothing which 
has in view the peace, comfort, and welfare of mankind, 
ean, with justice, be pronounced discerdant to the feelings 
ofa free people, or incompatible with the sacred rights of 
man.+ 
But, on the other hand, we should consider that it is not 
.in the use but in the abuse of liquor that every danger lies: 
asa facetious author observes, ‘All who play at cards are not 
gamblers; neither all drunkards who make use of strong 
liquor :”” nor does a moderate use of the bottle appear at all 
inconsistent, when confined within the due limits of hospi- 
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for myself, the second :for my friends, the third for good 
humour, and the fourth for my enemies.” Thus, whilst 
we execrate the midnight carouser, or the reckless de- 
stroyer of life, fame, friends, and fortune, we must not ut- 
terly banish the innocent jollity of a ‘* harvest home,” or 
the little homely treats of the festive board, and social 
domestic rejoicings; neither can we join with some in 
wishing to supersede spirituous liquors entirely, as there 
are cases where they may be considered almost necessary, 
and where they could not well be dispensed with: for ex- 
ample,—in the navy; our hardy tars would look rather 
blue without 'their accustomed quota of grog. But it has 
been urged that this is all the force of habit, and might 
easily be conquered, in which case, strong ale might be 
substituted : but this wears no great appearance of proba- 
bility, and much less of possibility. 

Mahomet, in a particular manner, forbade wine to his 
followers, regarding drunkeness as one of the most de- 
testable vices: but this does not prevent Mussulmen from 
occasionally resorting to the vine’s red juice. Certain it is, 
perhaps, no class in society is more widely diffused than 
are the votaries of Bacchus; and no vice, prevalent in ci- 
vilized society, is so widely spread or so universally de- 
tested: yet, so seductive are its powers, that even Amicus 
Temperanti@ can solace his heart, and expand the latent 
vigour ef his soul, by a cordial glass, whilst abusing histo- 
rical example, or holding forth against the ** Bachanalian 
carousers” of the age. Volumes might be filled with in- 
stances of the dreadful consequences resulting from drunk- 
enness ; and folios might be filled with declamation, ori- 
ginal and select, commenting upon its horrors, and sum- 
ming up its attributes: but neither example nor precept 
will be of any avail, unless aided by some salutary legal 
measures. 

All young persons should be securely guarded against 
the first advances ; 

Ill habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks run rivers, rivers run to seas. 
And we cannot better conclude than in the words of an es- 
teemed author: ‘* the first deviation from the level paths 
of virtue is the gradual imperceptible descent ; the entrance 
is bewitching, asit lies through the flowery regions of plea- 
sure; but as you advance, the way soon becomes rougher 
and less pleasing; the prospect by degrees grows dreary, 
gloomy, and frightful: each step you advance grows 
steeper and steeper ; your power of resistance grows fainter 
and fainter; and you are hurried down, in spite of the 
feeble efforts you-are then capable of making, into the 
gulf of shame and everlasting destruction.” : 

HUMANITAS. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
** Oh that men should put an enemy into their mouths, to 
steal away their brains !”—Shakspeare. 


Srr,—The subject before us is one of the utmost im- 
portance, and, indeed, worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration; but, as I expect very soon to see abler pens 
than mine employed upon the subject, I shall endeavour 
to be as brief as possible. 

Drunkenness, though it shows itself in a depraved 
light ; though it degrades the human character even below 
the brute creation; though it expels reason imperceptibly 
from her seat, and exhibits man to the pointing finger of 
the world, in a light (in an intellectual point of view) 
little, if any, superior to the madman,—can yet number 
among its votaries men of the greatest abilities. Yes, even 





tality. Sir. W. Temple used to exclaim, ‘* The first glass 





’ The Locrians punished with double rigour any crime 
eommitted in drunkenness: first, for getting drunk—se- 
eondly, for the crime committed. 

t Perhaps it is not generally understood, that, in cases of | 
,drunkenhess, a fine of five shillings can be levied; and | 
jMnless in cases of design, the documents of a drunkard are | 
seounted good and valid, ae : 


the brightest geniuses; men that otherwise would haye 
been the greatest ornaments to society; even these fly | 
with the most eager delight to the daily and perhaps 
nightly revel, utterly disregarding the duties incumbent 
on them as members of the community at large, neglect- 
ing those of father, husband, and friend; leaving per- 


rush eagerly to the place where they expect to meet a 
number of as thoughtless and perhaps as wicked: beings 
as themselves. Here, amidst oaths and execrations toa 
shocking to relate, the drunkard passes his time, spending 
the small pittance that ought to be the support of an in- 
dustrious family ; and supporting, in luxury. and pride, 
a race of men that look with an eye of contempt upon the 


very wretch who thus sports his all with them. Instead 
of educating and bringing up his children in motal and 
religious habits, "he sets them an example such as they 
will not fail upon maturity to follow with avidity. Thus 
he not only injures his own health and circumstances, but 
intails misery upon his offspring, and all those unfortunate 
beings that may be in any way connected’with him. 

Drunkenness is not confined to any one country in par- 
ticular; nor is it a modern custom. The savage in his 
hut drinks with delight his intoxicating beverage ; and 
the civilized man his wine and spirits. ‘In their moments 
of mental madness there is scarcely any distinction : the 
ravings and blasphemies of tie one will counterbalance 
the yells and contortions of the other.’ Thus we see that 
it is not a state of civilization that introduces this propen- 
sity in man; for, if we trace history back to the time.of 
the Celtic, the ancient Scandinavians, the Scots,..and 
Picts, &c. we shall find that the state of intoxication with 
them was considered the greatest ‘possible happiness en- 
joyed by man. They assembled in the halls of their gad 
Oden; and, drinking from the sculls of their vanquished 
enemies, concluded their revels with (literally speaking) 
the conclusion of animation. And are not men at this 
day, in the present state of civilization, seen, even in our 
public streets, in the same inanimate state 2 with the blush 
of shame mantling on our cheeks, we must answer in the 
affirmative. Such cannot be said of the Turks, although 
they are in general considered the least removed from a 
state of barbarism of any nation in Europe: here a law 
prohibits this. It is said that Mahomet in one of his 
perambulations happened to pass by a group of peasants 
who, upon some joyful occasion, were indulging in drinking 
and making merry, and were at the time he-passed arrived 
at the very summit of pleasure, the sparkling eye, the joy- 
fullaugh, the festive dance, and the cheerful appearance 
of the whole party, arrested the attention of Mahomet, 
and he stood awhile surveying them; these he thought 
were some of the happiest beings he had ever seen: he 
proceeded on his way, and, returning in the evening, was 
surprised to find blood upon the place: he made inquiry, 
and found that they had quarrelled, that a battle had 
ensued, and that one or more of the party had been killed. 
Mahomet immediately. wrote his famous law, punishing 
with the greatest severity any one found guilty of drink» 
ing spirituous liquors. 

Thus, then, Sir, I must conclude, that, in my humble 
opinion, the-wisdom of the American law on drunkennesg 
cannot for a moment be doubted: for, can a drunkard in 
the moments of sober reflection, if he can ever be said to 
have any such, place himself in a rank any ways superior 
to the common lunatic? No. We must say that there 
are few men of rational understanding that would not 
consider themselves more. degraded in the eyes of the 
world by being seen in the company of one of these cha- 
racters than that of the lowest idiot. Think not, Sir, that 
I would curtail the few pleasures enjoyed by the labouring 
poor, by robbing them of their evening and pastime re~ 
creations: no, Sir, it is the habitual drunkard against 
whom I declaim; against whom his particular friends and 
the public ought in some manner to be guarded: for, if 
we study the records of criminals, we shall find, even by 
the confessions made by these wretches themselves, that 
drunkenness’is but too often the cause, the original cause 
of the commission of crime. If, therefore, the legislature 
of this country, considering the welfare of socicty, should 
pass a law, sdmething similar to that of the United States, 
it might perhaps be a great benefit, and tend to promote 








haps a wretched family at home ‘* to pine and starve in 


| solitude,” while. they, regardless of the world’s opinion, 


morality and virtue. W. X. 
Oldham, November 11, 1822. 

















Poetry. 


LINES. 
— 
Oh! welcome, my love, for the danger is o'er, 
And the din of the battle no longer is heard; 
We'll enjoy all the blessings that life has in store, 
And forget all the dangers that war has incurr’d. 


How keen are the pangs which in absence we feel, 

When the friends we have loved are far distant away; 
And deep the emotions we cannot conceal ; 

Though the world may deceive, the heart will not betray. 


But yet midst the doubt and suspene of my mind, 
I still had a comfort—a solace to shate: 

It was Hope that was left like a sunbeam venind, 
To brighten the pathway of grief and of eare. 


But since thoeu’rt returned, we will barish all sorrow, 
And think nothing more of the daxger that’s past; 

And we'll wake with bright dreams of the bliss of to-morrow. 
For affections like ours for ever shall last. 
January, 1823. 





ANASTASIUS. 
ERE EE ED 
THE MANIAC.—Br Bsrgnarp Banton, 


ie 
(From the London Magazine.}- 
RE 


To seé the human mind o’erturn’d— 
Its leftiest height ‘‘n ruin laid ; 
And Reason’s lamp, which brightly burn’d, 
Obscured, or quench'd in frenzy’s shade ; 
A sight like this may well awake 
Our grief, our fear,—fer Nature's sake. 


; It isa painful, humbling thought— 
{ To know the empire of the mind, 
i With wit endow’d, with science fraught, 
{ Is fleeting as the passing wind ; 
And that the richest boon of Heaven 
: To man—is rather Lant, than Given. 


To-day he sits on Reason’s throne, 

And bids his subject powers obey ; 
Thought, Memorz, Will, all seem his own, 
Come at his bidding, list his sway ;— 
‘To-morrow—from dominion hurl’d, 
“Madness pervades the mental world ! 


j ‘Yet think not, though forlorn and dreat 

| The Maniac’s doom,—/is lot the worst ; 
‘There is a suffering more severe 

} Than these sad records have rehearsed : 
\ *Tis his—whose virtues struggle still 

: In hopeless conflict with his will. 


There are, before whose mental eye 
Truth has her chastest charms display’d ; 
But gaudier phantoms, flutt’ring by, 
The erring mind have still betruy’d; 
Till gathering clouds—in awful night 
Have quench’d each beam of heavenly light. 


There are—whose mental ear has heard 

; The “ still small voice !” yet, prone to wreng, 
‘ Wave proudly, foolishly preferr’a 

The sophist’s creed, the syren’s seng ;— 
And staked, upon a desperate throw, 
Their hopes above,—their peace below, 
There are, in short, whose days present 

One constant scene ef painful strife; 
Who hourly for themselves invent 

Fresh conflicts; —till this Dream of Lifé 
Mas made their throbbing bosoms ache, 
And yet, alas! they fear to wake. 


With theirs compared, the Maniac’s doena, 
_ ‘Tho’ abject, must be counted blest; 

Mis mind, though often veil’d in gloom, 
At times may know a vacant rest :>— 
Bot a0 while thought and conscience prey 
Von the heart whieh alights their sway. 
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O Tuou! whose cause they both espouse, 
In mercy bid such conflict cease ; 

Strengthen the wakening sinner’s vows, 
And grant him penitence and peace; 

Or else, in pity, o’er the soul 

The dark’ning clouds of madness roll, 





CREATION OF WOMAN. 





[From Moore's‘ Loves of the Angels.’J 





* You both remember well the day 

When unto Eden’s new made bowers, 
He, whom all living things obey, 

Summon’d his chief angelic powers, 
To witness the one wonder yet, 

Beyond man, angel, star, or sun, 

He must achieve, ere he could set 

His seal upon the world, as dene— 
To see that last perfection rise, 

That erowning of creation’s birth, 
When, mid the worship and surprise 
Of circling angels, Woman’s eyes 

First open’d upon heaven and earth; 
And from their lidsa thrill was sent, 
That through each living spirit went 
Like first light through the firmament! 


Can you forget how gradual stole 
The fresh-awaken’d breath of soul 
Throughout her perfect form—which seem’é 
To grovv transparent, as there beam’d 
The dawn of Mind within, and caught 
New loveliness from each new thought ? 
Slow as o'er summer seas we trace 

The progress of the noontide air, 
Dimpling its bright and silent face 
Each minute into some new grace, 

And vazying heaven’s reflections there— 
Or, like tie light of evening, stealing 

O’er some fair temple, which all day 
Hath slept in shadow, slow revealing 

Its sey sal beauties, ray by ray, 
Till it shines out, a thing to bless, 
All full of light and loveliness. 


Can you forget her blush, when round 

Through Eden’s lone, enchanted ground, 

She look’é—and at the sea—the skies— 
And heard the rush of many a wing, 
By God’s command then vanishing; 

And saw the last few angel eyes, 

Still lingzring—mine among the rest,— 

Reluctant leaving scene so blest? 


From that miraculous hour, the fate 

Of this new, glorious being dwelt 
For ever, vith a spell-like weight, 
Upon my spirit—eazly, late, 

Whate'er I did, or dream’d, or felt, 
The though of what might yet befall 
That splendid creature mix’d with all—— 
Nor she alone, but her whole race 

Through ages vet to come—whate'er 

Of feminine, and fond, and fair, 
Should spring from that pure mind and faee, 

All wak’d my soul’s intensest care; 
Their forms, souls, feelings, still to me 
God’s most disturbing mystery ! 





Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srm,—Your little work is amusing to all your readers, 
and to none more so than the fair sex. Indeed from the 
handseme manner in which you have so often expressed 
yourself, I have little doubt that you study their wishes 
and amusements as much as (I may say, more than) those 
of the gentlemen. This being the case, I know you will 
receive a hint on behalf (and at the request of some) of 
the ladies, in a friendly manner. They object very much 
to your inserting Latin, &c. quotations in your different 
pieces. A little French occasionally is agreed to, but you 
can hardly expect them to be versed in the Latin and other 
tongues; and therefore, if a word or two (or sentence) 
in Latin be met with, it is a great disappointment, unless 
a friend be near who can construe or explain it. 








Now I think this may be easily remedied, and your 





ee, 
a oa ae 
work rendered as agreeable and interésting as is intended, 
by putting the unknown sentence, or the English Of it, in 
a parenthesis, which will please all your readers, one of 


whom is, Your obedient servant, 
January 17, 1823. ALGERNON., 
PET EAE ORNATE 





TO THE FDITOR. 


Sin,—Have you ever been sick and very ill? Haye 
you ever been so tormented with the night-mare that you 
could not sleep; and that, too, contrary to what is com, 
monly believed, while lying on one side? Ina word, 
have you ever had such a flow of blood to the head tha 
your skull rung all the musical changes of a copper. 
smith’s shop ? Ut credo mortem tristem Comitis London. 
derriensis uttribuendam esse isti aut simili morbo, | 
wish some of your medical correspondents (not quacks 
quos odi) would write something on the causes and cure of 
this most distressing disorder. I shall here take the liberty 
to put down an imitation of part of Metastasio’s Hymn 
to Venus, hoping some of your Liverpool Venuses will 
English it as a private exercise; and also, at the same 
time, correct my Italian.—Though a new correspondent, 
yet an old reader and well-wisher, 

INCUBUS, 


Clitheroe, January 24, 1823. 
= 

Scenda propizia, 
Ma senza un’ dottore, 
O dolce Egeia 
Nell’ mio cuore! 
O cara Egeia! 
Molto tu esei 
Piu bella che Venere 
All’ occhi miei! 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Your two correspondents, upon the pronunciation 
of that most distressing word Kaleidoscope, have so ably 
argued the matter, and brought forward such a host of au 
thorities, each in support of his own opinion, that but litte 
remains to be said upon the subject by a third person. I, 







































however, am that third person; and, now that I smat § 
home for the Christmas holidays, I feel a most ardent de — 


sire to contribute my mite to enlighten your readers, and 
for this purpose I shall venture (if not anticipated by an 
abler hand) to correct a few errors which have found their 
way into the letters of your correspondents. 

The first cf these gentlemen considers that the ei ought 
to be pronounced as the English cigh in eight, or the « in 
face; and supports this opinion by saying that the + 
in Greek words is so pronounced by “ all classical men.” 
Without professing to be one of the number, I humbly 
submit that this is an error. I believe that your corre 
pondeni will find that this is not the pronunciation in 
either of the English universities, nor, as far as I ca 
learn, in any of the public schools. 

Your second correspondent (Macclesfieldiensis ) with 
more apparent justice thinks the pronunciation of the word 
in question should be Kal-i-doscope ; but doubts upon this 
are founded upon an erroneous idea of the derivation. 
This, as originally given by Dr. Brewster, was from 
the words ‘* KwAos,” beautiful, ‘* s:dos,” a form, and 
‘ gyowsw,” I sees signifying an instrument in which beau« 
tiful forms are seen. This derivation supersedes the ne 
cessity of supposing that the ci originated in a contraction 
of the feminine termination ¢¢a. 

Your correspondent will perhaps be kind enough, # 
some future time, to state from what authority he says that 
‘ Sxomew,”” signifies exclusively to behold, as from 7 
eminence; and whether the tenses of “‘ cxsmropas” 
which are formed from that old verb, will not admit of 
any other interpretation? I am far from denying thet 
such may be the case; but, like Jeremy Diddler, iat» 















face, “1 merely ask for information,” a thing I stand 
very much in need of. 

Macclesfieldiensis is wrong in supposing that te. is 
derived from aLatin and aGreek word, ¢ellus, the earth, and 
«+ gxowew |’ The derivation of this word is totally from 
the Greek ‘‘rsA05,’’ afar off, and *‘ cxomtw,”” as aforesaid. 

I shall now take my leave of you, after, with the utmost 
diffidence, venturing to inquire whether it would not have 
been much to the benefit of elderly ladies and gentlemen, 
whose teeth have lost their youthful firmness, had the same 
meaning been conveyed in a much less barbarous word, 
vis KALOSCOPE. 





pv Chit Chat. 


POPULATION. 


By the late population returns, it appears that through- 
ost England, in every ten thousand of the population— 
Males. Females. 
1538 are under 5 years of age, and 1444 
1343 ..-- between Sand 10 1268 
«++ between 10 and 
+++» between 15 and 
-» between 20 and 30 
: 30 and 





90 and 100 6 
reget gee aud 1 female in 50,000 


In particular counties the great ages much vary. Thus 
' there are males between 80 and 90,in_ - 

The N. Riding of Yorkshire, 94—Durham, 84—Nor- 
» thumberland, 83—-Hereford, 82-——Westmoreland, 76—— 


“pe 
With only 1 male in 


Berkshire, 75. 


While in Lancashire, they are 39—in Surry, $8—and 
in Middlesex but 26. 
_ And those who are from 99 to 100— : 
- Northumberland numbers, 11—-North Riding, 10— 
| Durham, 9—Dorset, 9. 
| Again, of centenarians— : 
Durham contains 1 in 13,000—Hereford, 1 in 24,000— 
| Warwick, 1 in 26,000—Worcester, 1 in 28,000. 
In Wales the sexes average 89 between 80 and 90, and 
9 between 90 and 100. 
In Scotland the sexes average but 67 between 80 and 90, 
and only 7 between 90 and 100. 
| In London the av between 80 and 90 is 27, and 
and between 90 and 100 but 2} in every 10,000. 
| London contains 1,225,694 resident inhabitants, besides 
| $0,000 visiters and seamen. The females exceeding the 
| males by 85,000.—The inhabited houses were 164,681 ; 
and the number of families 287,101. 3299 houses were 
building, and 8246 were unoccupied. 

Within a radius of eight miles of St. Paul’s, the surface 
ever which the population of Paris is taken, the numbers 
ate 1,481,500, or double that of Paris, and perhaps equal 
to that of ancient Rome in its greatest ne ge'a' 6 ; 

In eight-ninths of the population of Great Britain, there 
are 34,964 males and 43,049 females between 80 and 90; 
2873 males and 4046 females between 90 and 100; and 
100 males and 191 females above 100. 

In Great Britain there are 2,429,530 houses inhabited ; 
21,679 building; and 82,364 unoccupied. 

The families employed in agriculture are 978,656; aad 
those in trade, manufacture, and handicraft, are 1,350,739; 
other families are 612,488. The total population being 
14,991,631. 


Arrowsmith’s trigonometrical survey of this county, 
made in 1816, states the square statute miles to be 1532; 
the rental, taken from the Property Tax return for the 
yeat ending April, 1811, was £904,615 ; the annual value 
of each square mile, as computed from the “rent and 
tithe collecting,” and the average of England and Wales 
in 1811 being 17s. 2d, per acre, was at that time £692. 

resident population of Essex, in 1822, was 289,424. 
Norfolk, from the same source, is stated to contain at the 
game periods, 2092 miles, rental £931,842, annual vazue 
of one mile £509, population 844,368. Kent 1537 miles, 
tental £868,188, value of one mile £651, population 
46,016. Suffolk 1512 miles, rental £694,078, annual 
value of one mile £537, population 270,542. Camb 
88 miles, rental £453,215, annual value of one mile 
£571, population 121,909. Herefordshire 729 miles, rental 
350, annual value of one mile £754, population a 


282 miles, rental £349,142, annual 
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one mile £13825, population 1,444,531. The total number 
of miles.in England 50,535, rental £27,890,354, popula- 
tion 11,260,555.—-Chelmsfard Chronicle. 


Bon Mot.—A person being seated at table between two 
tradesmen, and wishing to cast a slur upon them, said, 
** how prettily I am fixed between two tailors!” On which 
a gentleman observed, that being beginners, they could 
not afford to keep more than one goose between them. 








‘¢ As we ascend in society,” says an ingenious writer, 
‘like those who climb a mountain, we shall find that the 
line of —— congelation commences with the higher 
circles, and the nearer we approach to the grand luminary, 
the Court, the more frigidity suc apathy do we experience.” 


It was asked the other day, how it happened that the 
price of milk continued so high, while the ~~ of every 
other article had fallen so considerably ? when some one 
replied, that it must arise from the scarcity of water, oc- 
casioned by the hard frost. 


Important Invention. —A Peace of this state has 
ately completed a machine for cutting fur from skins, 
without injury to the pelt, which has heretofore been ren- 
dered useless for leather. It will also shear cloth much 
better than any machine now in use. This machine will 
cut the fur from 1,000 skins per day, or shear 2,500 yards 
of cloth—whereas the cutting the fur from 50 skins, or 
shearing 123 yards of cloth is considered a day’s work by 








the present mode of cutting and shearing.—Boston paper. | and 





Menage has this acute observation on the writings of 


love and religion—*‘ Books of devotion and those of love h 


are alike bought. The only difference I find is, that there 
are more who read books of love than buy them; and 
there are more who buy books of devotion than read them.” 


January.—The word is derived from the Latin Janua- 
rius, a name given to the month by the Romans, from 
Janus, one of their divinities, to whom they attributed 
two faces: because on the one side the first of January 
looked towards the new year, and on the towards the 
old one. The word Januarius may also be derived from 
Janua gate, in regard to the month being the first, which 
is, as it were, the gate of the year. It was introduced into 
the P nips by Numa Pompilius; Romulus’s year beginnin 
in the month of March, The Christians heretofore fas 
on the first day of January, by way of opposition to the 
superstition of the Heathens, who, in honour of Janus, 
observed this day with feastings, dancings, masquesades, 
&c. Some are of opinion that Janus represented the sun, 
and say that he is double-faced, because he opens the day 
when he rises, and shuts it when he sets. He is supposed 
to have been the first who invented crowns, ships, and 
barges, and who coined money of brass. He is represented 
with a staff of white thorn in one hand, and a key ini the 
other ; and is the most ancient of the Gods. 


Wild Ducks.—These birds have had a desperate and 
fatal enemy in two men from (we believe) Lincolnshire.— 
They have a boat, and asort of raft, which they float along 
the margins of rivers, or.lakes left by the tide. On this 
raft is a very large gun, moving on a pivot, which will 
bear a charge of from lb. to 2lb. of duck shot. They 
follow the flight of the ducks, and, as the aquatic sports- 
man is scarcely to be seen, he is suffered to approach 
within a short distance of them. The murderous instru- 
ment is then pointed, and as many as Afy have been 
killed at one discharge! ‘These wholesale destroyers have 
lately been in this neighbourhood ; on Sealand, the estua- 
ries of the Dee and Mersey, where they have made tre- 
mendous havoc, boating (we cannot say bagging’) more 
than one hundred brace a day. They keep up the price 
notwithstanding, demanding from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per head 
for them.—-Chester Chronicle. 


Gongora, a poet whom the Spaniards 
inleeds ond distinguished by the epithet of the wonderful, 
gives to the river Manzanares the title of the Duke of 
Streams, and the Viscount of Rivers. 


Retcntive Memory of a Horse.—A remarkable instance 
of this nature lately occurred. A horse rege on to a 
leman of Taunton, strayed from a field in neigh- 
-rhood and a reward for his recovery was advertised on 
on the 13th of Nov. last. After a long and troublesome 











once greatly ad. 





Jinant, be wan, afew Saye sines, Cheeses em a farm at} 
ranscombe, in Devon, a di 


; a distance of twenty-three miles, 
being the place where he was foaled, although it is certain 
that the animal had not been there for ten years, having 
during the whole of that time been in possession of his 
Present owner ! 





Wild Woman.—( Extract of a private letter from Ma- 
drid, Dec. 28.] . ** A truce to’ politics for one day, and let 
us sympathise with the charming fair ones of. id, who 
are dying to see the wild woman that has.been found 
in the Sierra de Montero, a desolate and rude range of 
mountains in the south. She had been seen occasionally 
by the goat-herds as they wandered h the moun- 
tains. The tale at length reached Cordova, and the au- 
thorities sent officers in pursuit of her. succeeded 
in apprehending her, she is now in one of the public 
itals of that city. She is not altogether destitute of 
understanding, nor ignorant of language, as she can say 
a few words, such as Pepa (Papa) gato (a cat) campo (the. 
country) and some few others. When she was if 
she would like to return to the country, she nodded her 
head in the affirmative. She eats whateveris given to her, 
bat prefers uncooked meats and vegetables. In the be- 
inning, cooked victuals did not agree with her, and made 
er sick; she cats with an extraordinary appetite. Her 
clothes appear as if they were placed on a stick ; her arms 
were tied, because she was ever. tearing her shoes, in spite 
of every care that was taken to prevent her. Sometimes 
she has thrown off all her garments, and runs out quite 
naked into the kitchen garden. She has beén found after 
an interval of two ry coiled up in a place full of mire, 
and at another time she has been discovered in the dung- 
hill of the stable. She is about sixteen years old, of a 
short stature, a deep brown colour, protruding lips, and 
phen tpn fe ce to resemble a wolf. She 
sleeps by day as well as by night, without any ity, 
ind generally coiled up. Sometimes her eo con- 
tinued for twenty-eight hours successively, either in bed 
or on the ground, with or without covering. She k 
er eyes mostly closed, and when she is alone she cries for 
three hours ~~ and the next three hours she laughs. 
The Duke de Riva, the Constitutional Alcalde of Cordova, 
has taken a great deal of trouble to find out the origin of 
this female, but it has baffled all his inquiries, and he has 
given them up in despair. It is supposed she belongs te 
parents not less wild than herself, who are still undis- 
covered in the mountains. 


Scriptural History.—The inhabitants of Ceylon univer- 
sally believe that that country was the actual residence of 
Adam, the real seat of Paradise ; and on the summit of a 
mountain, called Hamallel, they show the print or im- 
pression of a man’s foot, and say from this spot Adam 
took his farewell view of Paradise, and thence crossed over 
to the continent of India, which was at that time joined to 
the island, but that he had no sooner what they 
call Adam’s Bridge, than the sea closed behind him, and 
cut off all a of return. The origin of these traditions 
cannot possibly be traced, but their connection with scrip- 
ture history is every evident, and they afford a new in- 
stance how universally the Fer with respect to the 
origin of man coincide with the history of that event as 
recorded in the bible. 
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bedi f. MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 


Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
yon eee in, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 

zie IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818. 





UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
HOLLAND, PROPER.——BRABANT. 


On the 5th of November (1817) I left in the trek- 
schuit at half: past two in the afternoon, for Delft, and 
arrived there at four, On the left of the canal was as 
fine a road as cau be imagined, laid with clinkers, or 
formed of sea-shells and earth, An immense num- 
ber of vehicles were passing to and fro. On the 
canal was an ever-changing scene. The banks were 
occasionally clothed with wood, and beautified by 
elegant country seats and gardens; preseuting, 
duriog the whole sail, much to delight an Euglish- 
man, who admires more a general appearance of 
comfort and independence, than isolated proofs of 
individual rank and riches, The bridges on the road 
aud dvaw-bridges over the canal were excellent. The 
mills had moveable ruofs ; and those for draining the 
cuuutry, we were tuld, would raise from 250 to 700 
fons of water per minute. The whole district is rich 
land; the value of meadow is £54 per English statute 
acre; the land-tax (paid by the uwner) is 25 per cent.; 
and the rates for draining, embankments, &c. which 
fill on the tenant, 5s. to 7s. per acre. The rental pays 
only 22 to 3 per cent. interest. Wages of a labourer 
in summer 15d., winter 9d. per day, with potatoes 
and porridge. ; 

Much madder is grown in the neighbourhood, and 
game and wild fowl are abundant. 

On our arrival at Delft, the boat moored near an 
old heavy gateway, which is the entrance to the city, 
aad gave us some idea of the gloom, almost approach- 
ing to melancholy, which reigns within it, owing to 
the decline of the earthenware manufactories, formerly 
the source of great profit. The town is well built, 
and has open streets, much intersected by canals, 
which, by means of sluices, can be daily cleansed. 
The river Schie runs near it. The arsenal is a uoble 
building, surrounded, except at the entrance, with 
water, and contains the greatest part of the artillery 
and small arms of the province. Near it are the 
ship-building yards and the foundry where the can- 
pous are cast. Over the grand door are these words: 

“ Hec domus, odit, amat, punit, conservat, honorat, 

Nequitiam, pacem, crimina, jura, probos,”* 


The Stadt. house, next to Amsterdam, is the hand- 
somest which I saw in the country. It stands on one 


II. 

Prodigium Europe docti stupor unicus orbis, 
Nature Augustum se superantis opus; 
Ingenii Pm apex virtutis imago 
selsius humana conditione decus 
Cui peperit Libani lectas de vertice cedros 

efensus ver@—religionis honor. 

Quem laura Mavors, Pallas decoravit oliva 
Quum bello et paci publica jura daret 
Quem Tamesis Batave miraclum et Sequana terre 
Vidit et adservit Sueonis aula sibi. 
Grorttvs hic situs est, tumulo discedite quos non 
Musarum et patrie fervidus urit amor.* 

There is also a beautful monument to Leeuwenhoek, 
the naturalist, consisting of figures in relievo. The 
mausoleum to William I. Prince of Orange, and 
founder of Datch liberty, is a master-piece of art 
It is an oblong arch, supported by six pillars, and at 
each corner is a niche, in which stand bronze figures 
of Justice and her attributes, Liberty (inscribed Aurea 
Libertas) Strength, Religion. The latter is looking 
intently on the scriptures, her foot resting on a block 
of marble, on which is the name of Christ. Under 
this arch, at one end, is the figure of the Prince as he 
appeared during life-time, furmed of bronze: the face 
is uncommonly bold. He is iv full armour, bolding 
io bis right baud a scroll, resting upon the thigh; at 
his feet lies his helmet, and near him appears a figure 
of Fame, also of bronze. At the other end of the 
arch is his likeness after death. The figure, of white 
marble, reclines on a tomb, with his faithful dog at 
his feet, which, it is said, refused to take food after 
the death of his master. On the cornice are the ar- 
morial bearings and the four devices which the Prince 
had chosen, viz. Je maintiendrai— Piety and Justice 
—Hoc Vindice tuta Libertas—Swvis tranquillus in 
undis.t A long inscription, which is pointed to by 
four weeping cherubs, holding torches, is to this effect: 

“To God, whose power and goodness know no 
bounds; and to the eternal memory of William of 
Nassat, Suvereign Prince of Orange, the father of his 
country, whose welfare he preferred befure that of his 
family or himself; who twice raised and led, chiefly 
at his own expense, with the approbation of the states, 
2 powerful army; who repulsed the tyranuical power 
of Spain; who re-established true religious worship 
and the ancient laws of his country; ‘in fine, who 
bequeathed at his death to his eldest son, Maurice, 
heir to his many and royal virtues, the care of consum- 
mating that liberty which be bad prepared. The 
United Belgian Provinces erected this monument to 
the memory of this pious and invincible hero. Philip 
II. of Spain, the terror of Europe, never intimidated 
him; but was base enough to employ the hand of an 
infamous and wretched assassin to take away his life.” 

In the Oude Kerk (old church) is a mausoleum to 
Admiral Tromp, at the foot of which is a representae 





* Here lies Grotius, the wonder of Europe, the admiration 
of the learned world, the most august of nature’s works, the 
summit of celestial genius and virtue, the honour of the hu- 
man race; who merited the choicest cedars of Libanus*, for 
for having defended the true religion; whom Mars decorated 
with laurel, and Minerva with the olive, for having pro- 
d the laws of war and peace; whom England and 





side of a large square, and the front is or ted 
with two figures representing “ Justicia” and “ Hol- 
landia.” 

Near it is the “ Nieuwe Kerk,” the Westminster 
Abbey of Holland. It contains the remains of the 
learned and enlightened Grotius, The monument to 
his memury cousists of a large urn of black marble, 
watched by a cherub, who holds in one hand an in 
verted torch, and in the otber the armorial bearings 
of the family. At a short space to the right is the 
statue of that great man, elegantly sculptured, and 
supported by a number of books of various languages, 
indicating the extent of his reading. The urn and 
pedestal are thus inscribed : 

I. 
Hvucon! Grotio 
Sacrum. 





“® This house hates crime, loves peace, (?) punishes the 
wiskod, preserves the law, hunours the worthy. 





France regarded as the prodigy of Holland; whom the Court 
of Sweden retained in her service. Away from this tomb,— 
ye, who have never glowed with the fervent love of letters 
and of patriotism! 

* Or, “ who merited immortality.” The allusion being, 
probably, to the custom of the Romans anointing their books 
with the juice of cedar, to preserve them from worms; a 
thing of vast importance when books were extremely scarce 
and valuable. 


+ I will defend—Piety and Justice. With this champion is 
liberty secure—Tranquil in boisterous times. 





+The murderer went to court armed with a pistol, and 
took the opportunity as the Prince descended the stairs, after 
dinner, to shoot him in the breast with three.balls. As he 
fell he exclaimed, Lord have mercy upon me, and upon my 
poor people! In 1572, the same Prince, when attacked by 
the Spanish troops, was in great danger of being killed: in his 
tent, not being aware of the approach of the enemy; and tra- 
dition says he only escaped this danger owing to the watch- 
fulness of his dog, who barked and scratched his master in 





order to awaken him. 





tion of his last battle. He was born at Brielle, ang 
at the early age of eight years embarked for the Ip. 
dies, and ro-e by his merit to the highest rank in the 
navy. In 1639 he defeated the Spaniards, and in the 
whole shared the glory of thirty-two battles. He Wag 
killed iv the engagement with the English, on the 1gt 
ot August, 1653. Of all the honours offered to him, 
this brave man would accept only one, the title of 
«* GreaT FATHER of the Sailors.” 

Auvther monument is erected to the memory of 
Peter Hein, an admiral in the service of the East 
India Company. He was killed off Dunkisk in 1629; 
and on the states sending their condolence to hig 
mother, on the unfortunate event, she replied, “[ 
always said that Peter was an unlucky dog, and would 
come to an untimely end!!”” The inhabitants are cal. 
culated at 13,700, none of whom now fiud employ meng 
in the manufacture of China, once the staple commy. 
dity of the place. 

On the 6th of November (1817) I left Delft in the 
trekschuit for Rotterdam, at six, A. M.and arrived there 
the same evening at half-past eight. The entrance 
was beautiful, the canal forming one side of a long 
street, between which aud the houses, an avenne of 
trees, lighted with lamps, had a novel and. interesting 
appearance. During our passage, we frequently 
noticed the number of windmills, some for the pur. 
pose of sawing wood, aod others to prepare tobacco 
for the snuff manufactories, The dykes, we learnt, 
were formed of willows, filled up with puddled earth; 
the sides slanting towards the fields are fourteen feet, 
and towards the canal only eight ‘feet, the latter bein 
six feet bigher than the level of the fields; at the top 
they are twenty-four feet wide, and the road leads 
over them. * 

The town of Rotterdam, which begins to rival the 
capital in mercantile eminence, owing to the supe. 
riority of its natural advantages, is situated on the 
rivers Merwe aud Maeze, into which a small stream 
empties itself, called the Rotte, and also a considerable 
branch of the Rhine. By the latter it communicates 
with all the towns on that extensive navigation, Six 
good harbours are formed by canals, dividing the 
town; and it is not uunsual to see deeply-loaden ves. 
sels pass between the streets at high water. The 
draw-bridges, built of wood, are convenient, and may 
with ease be elevated by two persons, The trade is 
very considerable, owing to the intimate connection 
with the interior by the conflux of several rivers, 
already noticed; and amongst the exports are two 
branches of commerce peculiar to the town, those of 
madder and corn brandy. Most of the streets are 
wide, and have a rural appearance, being ornamented 
with trees, which, in warm weather, must affords 
gratefuishade. The finest promenade is the “ Boomje," 
a delightful walk on a bank of the river, of whieb, 
as the name implies, it forms the quay, and is probably 
half an English mile in length. Here the handsomest 
houses are situate, aud many being built of stone, 
have an elegant appearance. 10 1822, 1312 vessels 
arrived at, and 1325 sailed from Rotterdam. 

The Exchange is small but neat. It is a quadrangle 
built of stone with piazzas, and a good area, in which 
the merchants assemble. The Stadt-bouse, East 
India House, “ Gemeeneland”-house, and Bank, are 
all respectable structures. The latter was founded 
in 1635, 27 years after that in the capital, over which 
it has this advantage, that the directors keep accounts 
in current as well as banco money, as the payment 
may be, to the great accommodation of the depositor. 
The agio was then two per cent. in favour of banco. 
The arsenal and building-yard are convenient, and 
considerable activity was displayed in the shipping 
department; six frigates were either building or iv 
ordinary. Near the dock-yards I was shown the 
mills made use of to pump the water from the Vert 
canal, which is cut very low, to draiv the neighbouring 
low-lands. The pumps raise the water to a cops 
derable height, and discharge it into the Maze by 
means of a tunnel, the gates at the end of which are 
closed at the approach of the tide, and opened on ilt 








" ® Which does not seem appropriate to a market-place. 
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retiring. The market-place is very large, and out of 
it runs the Hoog-street, which is that most frequented. 
Iu the former, upon a bridge over a branch of the 
river, stands the statue of Erasmus. He is dressed in 
his doctrinal gown, and is attentively reading a book.* 
The whole is of brass, aud the pedestal bears this 


inscription : 








Desiderio Erasmo 
Magno scientiarum atque literature 
Pulitioris vindici et instauratori 
Viro seculi sui primario 
Civi omnium prestantissimo 
Ac nominis immortalitatem scriptis 
Aviternis jure consecuto 
S. P.Q Roterodamus 
Ne quod tantis apud se suosque posteros 
Virtutibus premium deesset 
Statuam banc ex wre publico 
: Eregendum curaveriut.¢ 


1 was greatly surprised to find this statue so sur- 
rounded with filth, that I could scarcely approach 
sofficiently near to copy the lines. 

The great Erasmus was born in 1467, and by his 
literary works caused the revival of the good taste 
afterwards exhibited in the reigns of Charles V. Fran- 
cis I. and Leo X. His Dialogues are esteemed for 
their Latinity, humour, and delicate raillery. He was 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Greek Professor 
in the University of Cambrid ze. 

There is not any thing remarkable in the churches, 
excepting the Grosse Kirk, which is a fine antique 
bailding, containing monuments to Admiral de Witts, 
1000, and Admiral Kortenaar, 1691. They much re- 
semble each other in emblematical Sgures and repre- 
pentations of their respective battles. The new organ 
is very beautiful, and the noble altar-piece is sur- 
roanded by an elegant brass balustrade, six feet high. 

The inhabitants are 60,000. 

A large figure of a head, with the mouth open, and 
preposteruusly carved, indicated, at the door of houses 
here and in other parts of Holland, that the resident 
wes a son of Galen, now commonly called an “ apothe- 
cary!” In like manner, in Prussia, the figure of a 
stork is placed at the door of the “ accouchesr.” 
The intercourse with England is very lively, and let- 
ters sometimes arrive by Helvcotsluys from London 
in twenty-four hours. 





@To D. Erasmus, the great restorer of sciemce and polite 
literature, the leading personage of his age, an illustrious 
dtizen, justly meriting the immortal name acquired by his 
writings,—the Senate and the people of Rotterdam, as a 
teward to virtue, have erected this statue, at the public 
expense. 


{To be continued in our next.] 





The Bouquet. 


“Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
” MONTAIGNE. 





SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
NO. IV. 
@QBPAISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &e. 
WETHER REMARKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OB BEAUTY, 
Selected expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 


“Mush, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here alone, 
I seareh the records of each mouldering stone.” 


REMARKS RESUMED. 

In this enlightened age, when almest every species of 
emposition has been the subject of particular treatises and 
titicisms, and given birth to various definitions and illus- 
tations, it seems strange that ‘‘ Sepulchral Inscriptions” 
have never been deemed by any critic that has fallen within 
ny observation worthy of examination: to inquire the 


that self-love might have produced some regard for it, in 


of heroic poems is the privilege of few, but every man may 
expect to be recorded in an epitaph, and, therefore, finds 
some interest in providing that his memory may not suffer 
by an .unskilful panegyric. To examine, therefore, in 
what the perfection of epitaphs, &c. consists, and to collect 
those that are worthy of notice, will be at least of as much 
use as other critical inquirics, and if in assigning a few 
hours to such pursuits, my labours meet the approbation 
of the numerous readers of the Kaleidoscope, 1 am amply 
repaid. AUGUSTUS. 





12.—On the late Honourable Simon Harcourt, by Mr. Pope. 


“‘ To this said, whoe’er thou art, draw near, 

Here lies the friend most lov’d, the son most dear, 
Who ne’er knew joy but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief—but when he died. 

How vain is reason, eloquence how weak! 

If Pope must tell what HARceurT cannot speak; 
Yet let thy once-lov’d friend inscribe thy stone, 
And, with a father’s sorrow, mix his own.” 


13 —In Bakewell Church-yard, Derbyshire, is a table monument, 
on which is the following inscription. The tomb is occupied by an 
old man, and his two wives, where, undisturbed by the jealous 
cares of life, they sleep together lovingly, at least so says the 
legend, which nearly covers one side of the tomb: 

«“ Know, posterity, that on the eighth day of April, in the 
year of grace 1757, the rambling remains of JoHN DALE were, 
in the eighty-sixth year of his pilgrimage, laid upon his two 
wives. r 
This thing in life might cause some jealousy, 
Here all three sleep together lovingly. 

Here Sarah’s chiding John no longer hears, 
And old John’s rambling Sarah ne more fears; 
A period’s come to all their toilsome lives, 
The good man’s quict—still are both his wives.” 


14.—On an Old Woman who sold pots at Chester. 


* Beneath this stone lies Catharine Gray, 
Chang’d to a lifeless lump of clay; 

By earth and clay she got her pelf, 

Yet now she’s turn’d to earth herself. 

Ye weeping friends let me advise, 

Abate your grief and dry your eyes, 

For what avails a flood of tears ? 

Who knows but in a run of years, 

In some tall pitcher or broad pan, 

She in her shop may be again.” 


15.—On Demar, the famous usurer, who died the 6th of July, 1720. 


“ Beneath this verdant hillock lies 
Demar, the wealthy and the wise. 
His heirs, that he might safely rest, 
Have put his carcase in a chest: 
The very chest in which, they say, 
His other self, his money lay; 

And, if his heirs continue kind, 

To that dear self he left behind: 

I dare believe that four in five 

Will think his better half alive.” 


On a flat stone in Bucton Church-yard, Northamptonshire, 
** Time was I stood were thou dost now, 
And view’d the dead as thou dost me; 
Ere long thou’lt lie, 
As low asI; 
And others stand and look on thee.” 


17.—In Wimborne Church-yard, County of Dorset, on John Penny. 
‘Reader! if of eash thou art in want of any, 
Dig four feet deep, and thou wilt find a Penny.” 


To be continued. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Srn,—Sometime since I saw a paragraph in the Kalci- 
doscope and Mercury, stating, that the oak-tree, against 
which the arrow glanced which caused the death of Wil- 
liam Rufus, was still standing; I should have taken the 
liberty of apprising you of the error at that time, but had 
mislaid the copy of the inscriptions taken about eighteen 
years since from a three-sided stone, which, it appears, 





remon of this neglect is useless, and to discover, perhaps, 
Mposible. It might be justly expected that this kind of 


was erected in 1745, on the spot where the tree had stood. 


writing would have been a favourite topic of criticism, and formation. I beg to add, that I have often heard very old 


persons in that neighbourhood assert, that the cart, which 


those authors that have crowded libraries with elaborate | conveyed the body of Rufus to Winchester, had been 
dissertations upon Homer, &c. Since to afford the subject preserved in a place adjoining the cathedral of that city 


until the early part of the last century, when it mouldered 
to dust with age. The inscription, on each side of the 
stone, is denoted by the numerals, I. II. IIl.—I am, Sir, 
yours very respectfully, 
Liverpool, January 4, 1823. 


eae 


L 

Here stood the oak-tree, on which an arrow, shot by Sir 
Walter Tyrrell at a stag, glanced, and struck King William 
the Second, surnamed Rufus, in the breast, of which he in- 
stantly died, on the second day of August, anno 1110.—Thia 
spot was visited by King George the Third, and Queen Char- 
lotte, on the 27th of June, anne MDCCLXXXIX. 

Il. 

King William the Second, surnamed Rufus, being slain, as 
is before related, was laid in a cart belonging to one Purkess, 
and drawn from hence to Winchester, and buried in the 
cathedral church of that city, 

Ill. 
Anno 1745. That where an event so memorable had hap- 
pened, should not be hereafter unknown, this stone was set 
up by John Lord Delaware, who has seen the tree growing in 
this place.—This stone was repaired by John Richard Eart 
Delaware, anno.* 
* The date here is not quite legible. 








THE KING AT HOME, OR MATHEWS AT 
CARLTON PALACE. 


a 
[From ‘* The Metropolis, or Fashionable Gazette.”} 
—— 


Previous to Mathews leaving this country for America, 
he exhibited a selection from his popular entertainments 
by command of his Majesty at Carlton Palace. A select 
party, of not more than six or eight ms were present, 
including the Princess Augusta, and the Marchioness of 
Cunningham. During the entertainment (with which 
the King appeared much delighted) Mathews introduced 
his imitations of various performers on the British stage, 
and was proceeding with John Kemble in the Stranger, 
when he was interrupted by the King, who, in the most 
affable manner, observed that his general imitations were 
excellent, and such as no one who had ever seen the cha- 
racters could fail to recognise; but he thought the come. 
dian’s portrait of John Kemble somewhat too boisterous, 
he is an old friend, and I might add tutor of mine, ob- 
served his Majesty ; when I was Prince of Wales he often 
favoured me with hiscompany. [ will give you an imitation 
of John Kemble, said the good-humoured monarch. May 
I request your attention, said the King to his attendants, 
Peersand Lords, whostood near the sofa on which heand the 
ladies were seated. Mathews was electrified. The Lords of 
the Bed-chamber eyed each other with surprise. The King 
rose and prefaced his imitations, by observing, I once re- 
uested John Kemble to take a pinch of snuff with me, and 
or this purpose, placed my box on the table before him, 
saying, ** Kemble, oblige (oblecgs) me by taking a pinch of 
snuff. A ie took a em ee then addressed me thus: 
(Here his Majesty assumed the aed carriage of Mr. 
Kemble.) I thank your Royal Highness for —= snuff, 
but, in future, do extend your Royal Jaws a little wider, 
and say, OBLIGE. The anecdote was given with the most 
werful similitude to the actor’s voice and manners, and 
ad an astonishing effect on the party present. It is a 
circumstance equally worthy of the Kiag and the scholar. 
Mathews, at the conclusion, requested permission to offer 
an original anecdote of Kemble, which had some affinity 
to the foregoing. Kemble had been for many years the 
intimate friend of the Earl of Aberdeen ; on one occasion 
he had called on that nobleman during his morning’s ride, 
and left Mrs. Kemble in the carriage at the door. John 
and the noble Earl were closely engaged at some li 
subject a very long time, while Mrs. K. was shivering in 
the carriage, at the door (it being very cold weather) 
at length her patience being exhausted, she directed 
her servant to inform his master that she was waiting, 
and feared the cold weather would bring an attack of 
the rheumatism. The pein ya to the door 
of the Earl’s study, and deliv his message, leavin 
out the final letter in rheumatism.—This he had repeated 
three several times, atintervals, by direction of his Mis- 
tress, before he could obtain an answer; at | 


i : e length, Kem- 
ble, roused from his subject by the importunities of the 





I have since found it, and have transcribed it for your in- 


servant, replied, somewhat petulantly, “Tell your mise 
tress I sh not come, and fellow, do you in future say 
‘T1sM.” 
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Fag p MeDedPine Arts. 


THE LONDON-ROAD MONUMENT. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
«< Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 
But of the two, less dang’rous is th’ offence, 
To tire our patience, than abuse our sense. 








$in,—Having received a “‘ fiery dart” from Your 
Reader, 1 lay claim to a corner of your useful miscellany 
for my own. indemnification. A-good author has some- 
where very justly observed, that ‘* genuine liberality 
renders a superior amiable, an equal agreeable, ‘and an 
inferior acceptable.” Thrice happy would it be for the free 
progress of scientific investigation, if certain testy literati 
possessed a manly qualification, which, according to Bayle, 
is perfectly essential to a good disputant,—that of calmly 
considering and coolly refuting the arguments or pesitions 
of antagonists; for, as Dr. Johnson exclaims, ‘* how 
often the state of the question is altered; the antagonist 
wilfully misrepresented, and in how much perplexity the 
elearest positions are involved, by those whom they happen 
tooppose!” It was no undue infatuation in favour of 
the monument, which first induced O. R. to advocate its 
deserted Cause; nor did-he bring Grecian sculpture into 
the question, with which it has in point of fact little to do. 
The offending comments were called forth by a correspon- 
.dent’s query, to the following intent :—‘‘is it not more 
becoming the dignity of the arts in the present day, to 
-tnake the productions of those (antique schools) stepping 
stones to greater improvement, than to descend to the 
‘the servility of imitation?”—In return, it was very hei- 
‘nously inquired, what servility could be manifested in the 
imitation of those unparagoned relics of antiquity, which 
through a lapse of centuries have stood unrivalled and un- 
‘equalled down to the present hour? and having a little 
enlarged on this interesting subject, not only a charge of 
verbosity was incurred, but the most splenetic acrimony 
excited. The next clause which engaged my attention 
was the following categorical inquiry: ‘Why are not 
eur Westmacotts and Chantreys, the Canovas of Britain ? 
Because, unlike Canova, they have imitated the antique, 
whilst he has stepped on the shoulders of the Greeks and 
Romans, and now soars in regions of art unexplored by 
his illustrious predecessors.” This affair of mounting the 
shoulders of antiquity, and soaring into unknown regions, 
appears rather to border upon adulation; particularly 
when-put in opposition to the opinion of those well quaii- 
fied to appreciate his merits. It certainly cannot be high 
treason, to think as it were by proxy in such cases as these, 
er found opinions upon the better observations of others ; 
unless egotism or prejudice interfere, and sway the more 
consistent calmness of reason. The following may per- 
haps be a just general critique upon Canova; ‘* He has 
rather a resemblance to the masters who have arisen in 
the decline of great schools of art, than to those who have 
formed or regenerated them. There is a character of little. 
ness about his works; elegance, liveliness, elaborateness, 
but still littleness.” He seems indisputably to have been 
the first sculptor of the age, and it is to be hoped that our 
‘townsman, Gibson, may eventually shine forth as a star of 
the first magnitude in the sculptural hemisphere. 
I am fally sensible, that our equestrian statue may 
, appear extremely defective in many points of view; but as 
Zeuxis would observe, **it is more easily criticised than 
amended ;” though some may admire, and others abuse 
it, for its simplicity; yet the most fastidious virtuoso 
cannot but admit that the schoolboy, the boor, or the fop, 
will censure in precise ratio to his puerility, ignorance, or 
* affectation: hence it is that so many conflicting opinions 
rise in cases where private and public ¢aste is concerned. 
Far be it from me to consider ali who dissent from my 
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| notions, boors, schoolboys, or old maids* ; my observations 








tended but to vindicate feebly the cause of the antique ; to 
demonstrate the influence of local prejudices; and to award 
to George’s monument some small share of merit. I utterly 
defy and challenge the invidious assertion, that my epistle, 
either wholly or in part, ever before appeared in print; the 
hyperbolical expression has it, upwards of a “* THOUSAND 
TIMES.” 

* Some foreign sculptors, some our own despise, 

The ancients only, or the moderns prize.” 

And though lovers of the fine arts may very much dis- 
agree as to the relative merits of ancient or modern sculp- 
ture, yet difference of sentiment should never authorise 
offensive personalties, or virulent sarcasm. Literary men, 
in their eagerness after science, ought not wholly to over- 
look that most difficult of all the sciences,—regulating the 
temper; and it is ardently to be wished, that literary anta- 
gonists would display a manly openness and liberality in 
censuririg or criticising; approving themselves to be un- 
biassed by any motives of personal rancour, or private re- 
sentment. Unfounded charges of ridiculous observations, 
prolixity, prejudice, with hypercritical harshness, display 
either a want of temper, of argument, or of true British 
liberality; but ‘* Qui vult cadere canem facile invenit 
Sustem.” : ; 

An attempt to enlarge much further upon the propriety 
of casting a Roman toga about the back of George the 
Third’ might perhaps be advancing within the limits of 
verbosity ; but still it evidently implies too great an en- 
croachment upon the chisel’s immunities, our attempting 
(through its medium) to give ‘* the most elegant display” 
of character, rank, time, age, official capacity, and era, 
unless conducted on a really grand scale, where there is 
ample scope for the artist’s ingenuity, and every advantage 
which can be afferded by local circumstances. But since 
our equestrian statue is ** fixed as fate,” let us rather 
attempt to extenuate than magnify its failures and defects. 
As an object of taste in design it is admirable; as the statue 
of a British monarch in the nineteenth ‘century, perhaps 
we may admit, that if weighed in the balances it would be 
found wanting. 

Even in a state of comparative nudity, this monument 
is calculated to convey a moral lesson to the heart. Such 
a simple form, being all the visible remains of a mighty 
monarch, whispers, that ‘‘ the paths of glory lead but to 
the grave;” and furthermore we may beg leave to re- 
mark, that the generality of mankind are not accustomed 
to view with equal eye, “a hero perish or a sparrow fall.” 
The death and obsequies of a potent prince are &pt to 
produce far greater sensations in the mind than an ordi- 
nary funeral ; for, as Massinger aptly says, 

The marches of great princes, 
Like to the motions of prodigious meteors, 
Are step by step observed. 

And even supposing that we regard it in a hypercritical 
point of view with the ‘* wags of the day,” still it will 
serve to impart a momentous moral; as we can reflect, 
nearly in the words of Goldsmith, that the personage to- 
day confounded with the roar of the million may to- 
morrow be waggishly perched on the summit of a chimney 
(in character of an ostler) imploring with out-stretched 
hands, the pity and compunction of surrounding multi- 
tudes. 

As my last epistle ** smelled of the lamp” in being so 
elaborate and verbose, it may be highly eligible to refrain 
for the present from further digression ; and I shall, there- 
fore, conclude, with expressing a hope, if any thing more 
be said upon the subject, that ‘* those who have not the 
honour of agreeing” with O. R. will not appear armed 
with either the poisoned arrow of a Hottentot, or the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife of a Cherokee ; but rather have a 
little regard for what Solomon says, ‘‘ He that is slow to 





* Some authors designate old maids as the most sour, 
prudish, fastidious, and illiberal of the human race; but 
candour will soon demonstrate the foul nature of this asper- 
sion. The generation ought to be very grateful for the 
great pains these Jes are frequently atin order “ to teach 
the young idea how to shoot,” 

































anger is better than the mighty ;* and he that ruleth his 
temper, than he that taketh a city”—a clause worthy of 
being written in letters of gold on the study walls of every 
critic in the kingdom, to repress the sallies of hypercritial 
acumen, and act as a foil to the arrows of illiberal peta. 






























































lance. Junius, MS! 
January 15, 1823. , Volt 
* A countryman, standing listenin 
puting in the Latin canenen: sone jaed ve we ee gE. _ 
day,” who thus accosted him—‘‘ Wal, Hodge, which gets the Co. . 
worst on’t’” ‘‘ Why,” retorted the swain, archly, “ the first 407 
chap that flies into a passion.” One spoonful of honey, Bath 
catches more flies than a hogshead of vinegar. / Birmin 
To Correspondents. woo 
Tue NumBer Ning.—A correspondent at Warrington has T 
furnished us with the rationale of the singular property of Ne 
the digit 9, noticed in a late Kaleidoscope. We wish some of —_— 
our correspondents would pursue this property a little fur. bse 
ther. It will be perceived, that, if multiplied by two figures, 3 
‘the product, on the same principle, will be uniformly 99 
instead of 28. What the results will be when more figures Maite 
than three are employed, will furnish subject for future in. 
vestigation. 
CounsgLior VENABLES.— AS the prosecution alluded to in our 
last was amicably disposed of without going to trial, we 
need only allude to that circumstance here, and refer to the Sir, 
newspapers for the report of the proceedings. in the | 
Tue Rev. Mr. WILSON oF CLITHERO.—We are much indebted family. 
to An Old Pupil for a copy of “ The Goose,” written by the - Ist. 
Rev. Mr. Wilson. If he would be so kind as tosupplywi®  sumptic 
with other pieces, by the same ingenious author, we should the d 
esteem it a great favour;—and we avail ourselves of th M ne 
opportunity to say, that, if a certain MS. tour could we Riece of 
spared for perusal, it shall be carefully returned if not apf tholic! 
propriated. the fort 
BaNK-NOTE FORGERIE: for the 
= 3—The letter of our Dublin corré 
pondent on this subject is entitled to particular attenfe tent tha 
tion; and we repeat that the silken specimen may be seas 0 Boui 
at our office, all bear: 
We thank R&. R. for his good wishes and favourable opinion the fait! 
but cannct avail ourselves of his communication at preset Nassau 
as our fireside bagatelle department is closed for the seas party pr 
The horseshoe puzzle we have repeatedly published. this Cor 
C.’s lines, atldressed thus, “To Ellen, or more properly Maryg opinion: 
have puzzled us not a little. Is the swain enamoured asa Pro 
both the fair ones? or, to which of them are the compli attachec 
ments addressed ? If we had no other objection to the efft hi 
sion, we should be deterred from its publication by the ap which | 
prehension that it might lead to pulling capsbetween Ela other P 
and Mary. Claratior 
Mathematicus would oblige us by a solution to his query. rope 
asi 
4 Constant Reader’s jeu de mot, on the word damson, is anall co 
coarse. . 
2dly 
PuILosopuy,—The essay of Cosmepolitan, to the insertion title she 
which we stood pledged this week, is prepared in the typ rox: 
and was intended for publication, when we found our: he SeNO RIO 
compelled to ask the writer for one week’s longer delay-| addresse 
The essay oecupied much more space in the type than wed deur th: 
ticipated from its appearance in manuscript, which i But here 
unusually small and pact. In q' of fl Thomas 
circumstance, the space we had alotted to it was fi i ‘5 ; 
small, and we were obliged either to postpone it, or todiv ceive, th 
it between two publications. The author may fully depé petty Ki 
upon its appearance next week. Wise reas 
Tr Bosstn is also prepared, and shall most assuredly havé the title 
place in our next. Sdly. | 
Sian of Lady 
Mus.-We thank a correspondent for the inscription 
the statue of this great man. 3 boy of fo 
in existet 
We have further to acknowledge D. H.—P." T.—Reader 6 In 1659 | 
Anti-quack—W.—Momus and Comus—A. B. C.—Anastasiss ta 
his broth 
Letiers or parcels not received, unless free of charge , Ous adver 
The age. 
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